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The Cleveland Museum of Art will present a major loan exhibition, Italian 
Etchers of the Renaissance and Baroque, from April 25 to June 25, 1989. The 
exhibition— 132 etchings plus seven drawings, nine illustrated books, and one monotype, 
drawn from public and private collections in the United States and Europe-surveys the 
role and style of etching in Italy from 1520 to 1700. It features prints by such well- 
known Italian artists as Parmigianino, Federico Barocci, and Annibale Carracci, 
and French-born artists who worked in Italy, such as Jacques Callot and Claude 
Lorrain. 

Artists represented in the exhibition are admired for their paintings and 
diawings yet their etchings have been unjustly neglected. This exhibition and its 
catalogue offer the first comprehensive study of Italian Renaissance and Baroque 
etching. The exhibition was organized by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, where it 
opened to great praise, and travels only to The Cleveland Museum of Art, which is one 
of the lenders, and the National Gallery of Art, Washington. The New York Times 
pointed out the sheer variety of splendid etchings presented, many of the works in the 
very best existing impression of a given print." Jane Glaubinger, the Cleveland 
Museum’s Associate Curator and Acting Administrator of Prints and Drawings, says, 
what makes this show so important, and the reason we wanted it, is that fine 
impressions of these etchings are rare to start with, and the best and most beautiful 
impression of each one is included." 
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Etching seems almost as easy as drawing with pen on paper. The technique is 
simple: a metal plate is covered with a layer of wax or varnish, called a ground , which 
resists acid; with an etching needle, the artist draws a design through this ground, and 
then dips the plate into acid, which bites lines into the metal plate only where the 
design has been drawn; the ground is wiped off, ink is put on the plate and fills the 
lines, and then is pressed onto the paper when the plate goes through a printing press. 
An etcher can be as free, fluent, and spontaneous as if drawing on paper, or can use 
the needle in a controlled and systematic fashion, creating a print that looks as neat 
and clean as an engraving. 

The versatility of etching, from the freest to the most restrained expression, is 
apparent in this ambitious exhibition. Parmigianino (1503-1540), the preeminent 
Mannerist artist, was the first to exploit the spontaneity of etching. In his first version 
°f the Entombment, about 1529-1530, the delicacy of the drawing is set off by large 
areas of blank paper which create the illusion of vivid light. His inventive use of the 
etching medium influenced artists throughout Italy and at the French court at 
Fontainebleau. Federico Barocci (c. 1535-1612) of Urbino developed techniques that 
enabled etching to achieve the effects of painting as well as drawing; he exposed 
different parts of the plate to acid for different lengths of time to produce carefully 
modulated transitions of tone. His Madonna and Child in the Clouds of about 1581 
demonstrates his skill as well as his rejection of the stylish eccentricities typical of the 
late Mannerist style; his figures are gentler and more natural in both sentiment and 
form than the elegant, elongated Mannerist figures in their ambiguous space. Among 
those influenced by Barocci was the Bolognese Annibale Carracci (1560-1609), whose 
more natural figures exist in a more logical space. He added engraving and drypoint to 
fine etched lines to achieve a solid and luminous image. The charming and tender 
Holy Family of 1590 is his first important etching. 
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The religious subjects of these three masters represent one of the principal 
themes of the time, but the varied subjects in the exhibition reflect etching’s 
adaptability. Ottavio Leoni (1578-1630), the most fashionable portraitist in Rome in 
the early seventeenth century, etched four portrait heads intimately grouped. Niccolo 
Nelli (c. 1530-after 1575), a Venetian, supervised a prolific workshop; his print 
Agriculture after a painting by Arcimboldo is a remarkable anthropomorphic 
assemblage of farming implements and baskets. Raffaello Schiaminossi (c. 1570-c. 

1620) illustrated a large, steep cliff at a mountain retreat for a 17th-century guidebook; 
the vertical rock face of the cliff occupies two-thirds of the page and several small 
figures teeter on its edge. The prints of Salvator Rosa (1615-1673) rival his paintings 
in their seriousness of purpose. His Jason and the Dragon of 1663-64 is his most 
successful etching, embodying the swirling drama and violence of Baroque art. 

The exhibition is accompanied by a fully illustrated catalogue. The show’s 
organizers are Sue Welsh Reed, Associate Curator, Department of Prints, Drawings, 
and Photographs at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and Richard Wallace, Professor 
of Art History at Wellesley College. The exhibition and catalogue were made possible 
by Fabriano Paper Mill, Italy, where paper has been made for over 600 years. Some of 
the etchings in the exhibition are on papers made in Fabriano during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Funding has also been provided by the National Endowment for 
the Arts, and the Cleveland showing is assisted by a grant from the Ohio Arts Council. 

On Wednesday, May 10, at 5:45 pm, Sue Welsh Reed will lecture on "Etching: 
The Painter’s Choice." On Wednesday, June 14, at 5:45 pm, Louise S. Richards, retired 
Chief Curator of the Department of Prints and Drawings, The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, will lecture on "Prints by a Painter: Federico Barocci’s Etchings.” Admission to the 
Museum and to these lectures is free. 

For additional information or photographs, please contact Megan Harding, Public 
Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland OH 
44106; 216/421-7340. 



